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The Promised Land 


AN INTRODUCTION 


The rapture of song was felt in the pulse-beat of 
the pioneers; it accompanied their westward trek. 
They were valorous people, dogged and persistent 
in their ways, and tough as the shoots of hard 
pine that cracked the granite rock. They endured 
starvation, blizzards, disease; they stood in sand 
up to their knees, battled with Indians, fought 
bugs as big as “chili beans,” and reached Cali- 
fornia “‘spite hell and high water.” 

Even before the Civil War, the great migration 
inspired the then Attorney General of the United 
States to declare, rather dramatically: 


Far from being without poetry, our whole 
country is one big poem. If there be a man 
that can think of what is doing in all parts 
of this most blessed of all lands as it rolls 
on... . to the uttermost extremities of the 
West, if there be a man that can witness all 
this passing under his very eyes without feel- 
ing his heart beat high, and his imagination 
warmed and transported by it, be sure, Sir, 
that the raptures of song exist not for him.* 


As they crossed the Cumberland Gap with wag- 
ons and mule packs, the early pioneers (1775-96) 
sang spiritual hymns originating during the great 
religious revival. In The Promised Land they ex- 
tolled a new Heaven with its “sweet field arrayed 
in living green.”” The Ohio settlers began a new 
melodic flavor that later found its way into Ameri- 
can hymn books such as the Sacred Harp of 1844, 
in choral arrangements with quaintly shaped notes. 
This new melos, firmly synthesized by the song 
writers of the first half of the 19th century, had 
a distinctive influence on the American folk song 
of oral tradition. “Boomers” on their way to south- 
ern Illinois before 1820 sang of a “Garden of 
Eden” in the song El-a-noy, which still retained 
the exultant spiritual flavor. The faithful sang its 
fervent strains to sustain them in their struggle 
against the elements. 


* Hugh Swinson Legare (1797-1843), Attorney Gen- 
eral under President Tyler in 1841 and Secretary of State 
ad interim in 1843, in a speech at Charleston, South 
Carolina. 
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By 1820 there were about 400,000 people living 
beyond the Alleghenies. They had settled in Ohio, 
southern Illinois and Indiana, southeastern Mis- 
souri and about half of Louisiana. Large scale west- 
ward migration began after the War of 1812; be- 
tween the Age of Jackson and 1870 “remarkable 
expansive energies transformed the face of Amer- 
ica and remade the character of its people,” ac- 
cording to Oscar Handlin in This Was America. 
During this period the frontier reached the Pacific 
and the Rio Grande; settlements moved from the 
Ohio valley into the trans-Mississippi West, with 
outposts in Utah and California. 

“The frontier has been beaten back to the ac- 
companiment of singing,” says John A. Lomax, 
noted collector and student of American folk 
songs. In addition to the imaginative songs of oral 
tradition created by the pioneers, song writers com- 
posed thousands of pieces popularizing the new 
“wonderlands” and the fortunes awaiting the brave 
at the end of the trail. Sheet music and pocket 
songsters roared off the presses and could scarcely 
keep up with public demand. “Knights of the 
Burnt Cork”’—the popular minstrel shows—and 
singing family troupes such as the Hutchinsons 
frequently championed the cause of the settlers 
with choral arrangements of these popular crea- 
tions. A new melodic style crystallized and a na- 
tional “sound” came into full bloom for the 
period. 

The lonely plainsman sings cheerily of his 
troubles in the folk song The Little Old Sod 
Shanty on the Plain. The realities of “holding 
down” a claim replace the lords and castles of the 
old balladry, and the tune’s new pentatonic flavor 
resembles Stephen Foster’s O Susanna. Romance 
on the frontier also cultivated new patterns of 
chivalry: My Horses Ain’t Hungry presents both 
the new melodic style and the new manner of 
courtship. The languid rhythms and wistful melo- 
dies of Down in the Valley and On Top of Old 
Smoky reveal the source of our contemporary 
“blues” songs. 

When James Wilson Marshall struck gold at 
Sutter’s Creek in the Sacramento Valley on Jan- 


uary 19, 1848, the mad Rush began. In the Days 
When We Went Gold Hunting, composed in 
1852, recalls the humor and bedevilment of those 
who braved the long and turbulent sea voyage 
West around Cape Horm. Fortune seekers sang 
of “a land where crystal waters flow O’er beds of 
quartz and purest gold” in Idaho, composed in 
1864, four years after gold was discovered there. 
Adapting new lyrics to old tunes was a convenient 
device to record local events of the day. To the 
English tune of Villikins and His Dinah an un- 
known rhymer recounts the adventures of Sweet 
Betsy From Pike, “who crossed the wide prairies 
with her lover Ike.” 

Sailors chanted their fanciful rhymes about a 
voyage on the E-ri-e Canal which was completed in 
1825, opening up a new route to the West. The 
country soon filled up with farmers, and bumper 
crops of wheat and corn made the Middle West 
the bread basket of the world. “Corn is king!” 
became the cry. George F. Root, celebrated com- 
poser of Civil War songs, paid tribute to the 
farmer in Reaper on the Plain, and the Hutchin- 
sons championed the Homestead Act of 1862 in 
Uncle Sam’s Farm. When railroad magnates raised 
storage rates and the price of wheat tumbled, the 
banks began to foreclose mortgages on many farms. 
The farmers organized and fought back. In the 
spirited song The Farmer Comes to Town they 
remind the world that they deserve more for their 
efforts, for ‘the farmer is the man who feeds them 
all.” And another lone claim holder laments, in 
Starving to Death on a Government Claim: 


How happy I am on my government claim, 
I’ve nothing to lose, I’ve nothing to gain, 
I’ve nothing to eat and I’ve nothing to wear, 
And nothing from nothing is honest and fair. 


Cattle raising during the second half of the 19th 
century gave rise to the way of life which pro- 
duced the American cowboy. Singing had an im- 
portant part in the cowboy’s life. He would select 
some special song for the night watch and for the 
trail because it helped quiet the herd. He sang of 


his experiences in such songs as The Old Chisholm 
Trail. 

Another product of the open West and of the 
rapid development of cattle raising as a major 
source of wealth was the bandit. Legend has made 
a sort of western hero of many an undeserving 
character about whom folk ballads are woven. 
Billy the Kid was one of these, a young desperado 
whose wanderings and crimes illustrated the wilder 
side of the cattle rustling era. 

Many other aspects of frontier life were recorded 
or commemorated in song. The Mormon pioneers, 
under the leadership of Brigham Young, explored 
untravelled lands across the West; in 1847 they 
founded a settlement near the Great Salt Lake. 
The Handcart Song reveals their mission and their 
contribution. Such songs as The Washing Day and 
The Monkey’s Wedding are products of the min- 
strel shows. Blackface comedians and poker faced 
entertainers spread the popular culture with a 
variety of “funnybone ticklers’”—ranging from di- 
alect songs to historical narratives. 


The Collection and the Piano Settings 


These songs represent the emotional expression 
of a people in an era of growth and expansion. The 
course of events is recorded in a medium of poetry 
and passion, which speaks the mind, gushes freely 
from the heart, and captures the spirit of the times. 
The ballads of the Old World gave way to a new 
musical amalgam of Negro spirituals, Gospel songs, 
and white spirituals, dealing with the conditions 
of American frontier life. A new, distinctive style 
was forged, with a new flavor of melody, to convey 
new experiences and create new legends: the na- 
tional music of the period came into its own. 

The harmony with the guitar-chord symbols sup- 
ports as well as enhances the original flavor of the 
songs. The melody is placed in both the vocal and 
piano parts to allow a greater variety of combina- 
tions to perform and enjoy the music. The total 
effect of these settings is to present and preserve a 
phase of our musical heritage through the union of 
words and music. 


Paul Glass 
1966 Louis C. Singer 
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Ho! Westward Ho! 
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Throughout the settlement of the West, songs and pamphlets lauding the region 
poured from the presses in astounding profusion. Song writers could barely 
keep up with the public demand for western music, composing tributes to the 
wonders of the new territories and exhorting settlers to go West. This fervent 
tune portrays the patriotism, hope and adventure of the glorious western land, 
and its promise of a new life for all. 
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‘Tis ever thus, the people cry, Ho! Westward Ho! 

And from the eastern cities fly, Ho! Westward Ho! 

To live on God's most glorious land, Ho! Westward Ho! 

Where hearts and thoughts are ever grand! Ho! Westward Ho! (Chorus) 


The western fields give thousands wealth, Ho! Westward Ho! 

And yield to all a glowing health; Ho! Westward Ho! 

For all inclined to honest toil, Ho! Westward Ho! 

Secure their fortunes from the soil, Ho! Westward Ho! (Chorus) 


We hear a thousand men relate, Ho! Westward Ho! 

They wandered to some western state, Ho! Westward Ho! 

Without a hope their lives to save, Ho! Westward Ho! 

The climate snatched them from the grave; Ho! Westward Ho! (Chorus) 


We love the glorious western land, Ho! Westward Ho! 

For here the people's hearts expand, Ho! Westward Ho! 
And on the prairies broad and grand, Ho! Westward Ho! 

We all can see Jehovah's hand, Ho! Westward Ho! (Chorus) 


Uncle Sam’s Farm 
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Always ready to plead a worthy cause, the "Singing Hutchinsons" popularized 
Uncle Sam's Farm in a choral arrangement and prefaced their version with an 
appeal for "passage of the Homestead Bill." Congress passed several Homestead 
Laws, beginning with the Act of 1862. Land was there and free for the taking, 
a homestead of 160 acres to any head of a family willing to cultivate, improve 
and live on the land. 
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3. While the South shall raise the cotton, 

And the West, the corn, and pork, 

New England manufactories 
Shall do up the finer work; 

For the deep and flowing waterfalls 
That course along our hills, 

Are just the thing for washing sheep, 
And driving cotton mills. (Chorus) 


4. Our fathers gave us liberty; 

But little did they dream, 

The grand results that pour along 
This mighty age of steam; 

For our mountains, lakes and rivers, 
Are all a blaze of fire, 

And we send our news by lightning, 
On the telegraphic wires. (Chorus) 


5. Yes! we're bound to beat the nations 

For our motto's "Go ahead" 

And we'll tell the foreign paupers 
That our people are well fed; 

For the nations must remember 
That Uncle Sam is not a fool, 

For the people do the voting, 
And the children go to school. (Chorus) 
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The Promised Land 
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Many spirituals and folk hymns of the early pioneers originated in the Middle 
West during the Great Revival, often at the religious camp-meetings. Freed 
from the rigidity of Puritan practices, westerners soon learned the art of 
adapting and modifying popular tunes to religious verse. Thus new melodic 
flavor emerged during the Civil War. As their wagons rolled westward, the 
pioneers sang of a heaven on earth, with its "sweet fields arrayed in a living 
green." 
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I am bound for the Prom-ised 


go with me, 


(Chorus) 


Though Jordan's waves around me roll, 


Fearless I'd launch away. 


3. Filled with delight, my raptured soul 
Would here no longer stay! 
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El-a-noy 
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The boosters and "boomers" among the pioneers dreamed about big crops, 
abundant game and rich lands. They advertised their settlements as "Gardens 
of Eden, " and convinced many to pull up stakes and head for Illinois. Some of 
the pioneers soon discovered wolves, coyotes, blizzards, mosquitoes, and 
resentful Indians. "Except for the climate and the people, Illinois is all right." 


But a disillusioned pioneer replied: "Yes, and you can say the same thing about 
Hell." 
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When Lewis and Clark first came to this land it was merely part of the Oregon 
territory. With the discovery of gold in 1860 it became the ''Gem State." 
Then the finding of rich silver-lead deposits in 1884 brought on one of the 
wildest stampedes in mining history. This was the song that carried the men 
across mountains and plains to Idaho where "chunks of gold are on the floor." 
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No shovel, pan, or hoe, 
Way out in Idaho. 


The largest chunks are 'top of ground, 


3. We'll need no pick or spade, 


ll see hard times no more, 


And want we'll never know, 
When once we've filled our sacks with gold, 


4. We 


(Chorus) 


Way out in Idaho. 
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Sweet Betsy from Pike 
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When James Wilson Marshall struck gold at Sutter's Creek in the Sacramento 
Valley in January 1848, the news spread fast and the mad rush began. By 1849, 
white-topped prairie schooners raced across the plains and the Sierras like 
billowing clouds. With a touch of the comic and the tragic, an unknown rhymer 
tells the story of two lovers who survived the trip. The tune is an old English 
ballad, Villikins and His Dinah. 
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3. They swam the wide rivers and crossed the tall peaks, 
And camped on the prairie for weeks upon weeks, 
Starvation and cholera, hard work and slaughter, 
They reached California spite hell and high water. (Chorus) 


4, Out on the prairie one bright starry night 
They broke the whiskey and Betsy got tight, 
She sang and she shouted and danced o'er the plain, 
And showed her bare arse to the whole wagon train. (Chorus) 
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The Injuns came down in a wild yelling horde, 
And Betsy got skeered they would scalp her adored; 
Behind the wagon wheel Betsy did crawl, 


And there she fought the Injuns with musket and ball. (Chorus) 


The alkali desert was burning and bare, 


And Isaac's soul shrank from the death that lurked there: 


"Dear old Pike County, I'll go back to you." 
Says Betsy, "You'll go by yourself if you do." (Chorus) 


Long Ike and sweet Betsy attended a dance; 

Ike wore a pair of his Pike County pants; 

Sweet Betsy was dressed up in ribbons and rings; 

Says Ike, "You're an angel, but where are your wings?" 


A miner said, "Betsy, will you dance with me?” 

"I will, you old hoss, if you don't make too free; 

But don't dance me hard; do you want to know why? 
Doggone ye, I'm chock-full of strong alkali!" (Chorus) 


(Chorus) 


In the Days When 
We Went Gold Hunting 
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Quick and easy riches lured thousands to California. They headed for California 
by every means of transportation—''come hell or high water." But there were 
only two ways for the "forty-niners" to reach their goal: across the Great 
Plains, or by ship around the dangerous, stormy Cape Horn. In this song, 
published in 1852, the pioneers sing about their voyage with humor, bedevilment, 
and fantasy of the circus variety. 
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We saw such lots of porpoises! 
and flying-fish a heap; 
Dolphins, albatross, besides 
great monsters of the deep; 
And when we were upon the Line, 
old Neptune came on board, 
Victims were dous'd and slush'd and scrap'd 
when ere he gave the word. 


Chorus : 

And thus we whil'd away the hours 
of ev'ry night and morn; 

In the days when we went gold-hunting! 
‘twas all around the Horn! 

In the days when we went gold-hunting! 
‘twas all around the Horn! 


the Horn! 


But a grander sight, more splendid far, 
we saw when off "the Cape, ” 
The wind it blew, and hail it flew, 
both "Canister and Grape, " 
The angry sea ran mountains high, 
and swept us "fore and aft, " 
And seem'd intent on swallowing 
our poor devoted craft. 


Chorus : 

The rains did pour, the winds did rant there! 
ev'ry night and morn; 

Oh! then we saw the elephant there! 
all around the Horn! 

Oh! then we saw the elephant there! 
all around the Horn! 
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Ox Dr 


difficult terrain. The solid oak Conestoga wagons were called "frigates on land." 
They were built to carry very heavy loads and withstand the ordeal of the rough 


In this aggressive chant the ox driver speaks his mind as the team crosses 
roads in the wilderness. 


When the huge wheels—eight feet in diameter—rolled 


into a ditch, it is said that the oxen would respond to the well chosen cusses of 


the driver. 
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(Chorus) 


Twould make a tender hearted person weep 
To hear me cuss and snap my whip 


To see my oxen pull and slip. 


3. When I got there the hills were steep, 


(Chorus ) 


I'll land my family among my friends 
And drive no more in the wintertime. 


1l bid adieu to the whip and line 


I 


4. When I get home I'll have revenge 
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The Handcart Song 
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This is a song of the Mormon pioneers. Religious persecution forced them to 
migrate from Fayette, New York to Missouri, thence to Illinois and lowa. Their 
leader, Joseph Smith, was killed by a mob in 1844 and was succeeded by Brigham 
Young, under whom the Mormons undertook the perilous journey across the 
American plains in search of a "promised land" in the wilderness. In 1847 they 
founded a settlement on desert land near the Great Salt Lake. 


Saints who dwell on Eu-rope's shore Pre- 
you mustcross the rag-ing main _ Be- 


pare your selves, for man- y more, To leave be-hind your na - tive land, 
fore the prom-ised land you gain, And with the faith - ful make a start, To 


sure God's judge-mentsare at hand. 


: , For some must push and some must pull, 
cross the plains with your hand-cart. P P 


go march-ing up the hill; 


we reach the val 


2. The lands that boast of modern light 4. But some will say: It is too bad 
We know are all as dark as night, The Saints upon the foot to "pad" 
Where poor men toil and want for bread, And more than that, to pull a load, 
Where peasant hosts are blindly led. As they go marching o'er the road. 
These lands that boast of liberty But then we say: It is the plan 
You ne'er again would wish to see To gather up the best of men 
When you from Europe make a start And women too—for none but they 
To cross the plains with your handcart. (Chorus) Will ever travel in this way. (Chorus) 
3. As on the road the carts are pulled 5. And long before the Valley's gained 
'Twould very much surprise the world We will be met upon the plains 
To see the old and feeble dame With music sweet and friends so dear, 
Thus lend a hand to pull the same. And fresh supplies our hearts to cheer. 
And maidens fair will dance and sing And then with music and with song 
Young men more happy than a king, How cheerfully we'll march along, 
And children too, will laugh and play And thank the day we made a start, 
Their strength increasing day by day. (Chorus) To cross the plains with our handcart. (Chorus) 


6. When you get there, among the rest 
Obedient be and you'll be blest; 
And in God's chambers be shut in 
While judgements cleanse the earth from sin. 
For we do know, it will be so, 
God's servants spoke it long ago; 
We say it is high time to start, 
To cross the plains with our handcart. (Chorus) 
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Billy the Kid 


Ke KKK KK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KK 


William H. Bonney was born in New York City in 1859. At the age of three he 
was brought to Kansas, and at twelve he killed his first man in Silver City, New 
Mexico, for insulting his mother. It is claimed that before he was shot down by 
Sheriff Pat Garrett in 1880, the Kid had a record of one dead man for each of his 
twenty-one years. These estimates vary among his worshippers and debunkers. 


Medium tempo 


per - ate deeds __ that he 
he went to the 


West’ with 


chance was 


When a man's 
At the age of twelve 


own for - ty four. 2. When ver - 
he killed his _ first man. 3. Gay 


Gay Mexican maidens play guitars and sing 

A song about Billy their boy bandit king, 

How ere his young manhood had reached its sad end 
Had a notch on his pistol for twenty-one men. 


‘Twas on the same night when poor Billy died 

He said to his friends, "I am not satisfied; 

There are twenty-one men I have put bullets through 
And Sheriff Pat Garrett must make twenty two." 


Now listen how Billy the Kid met his fate: 

The bright moon was shining, the hour was late, 
Shot down by Pat Garrett, who once was his friend, 
The young outlaw's life had now come to an end. 


There's many a man with a face fine and fair 
Who starts out in life with a chance to be square, 
But just like poor Billy he wanders astray 

And looses his life in the very same way. 
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The Old Chisholm Trail 
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The cowboy sang ballads, hymns and ditties—but the classic number in his 
repertoire was The Old Chisholm Trail. He sang it driving the herd from San 
Antonio, Texas up to the railroad head at Topeka, Kansas for shipment to the 
slaughter houses. Excitement, danger and hard work were the ingredients of 
the long trip. The cowboy's reward was "cold cash" in a wild, open cattle town, 
and he shouted “his troubles to the sky." 


Leisurely Eb 


1. Well, come a-long boys, and lis-tento mytale; I'll 
wokeup one morn onthe Old Chis-holm Trail, A 


|__ a 
me p>) —_@—__@— 


tell you of my trou-bles on the Old Chis-holm Trail. 


rope in my hand anda cow by the tail, Comea ti - yi you-py, yip-py 


yay, yip-pyyay;Com-a_ ti- yi you-py,yip-py yay. 


10. 


Ls 


My foot in the stirrup and hand on the horn, 
The best durned cowboy that ever was born. (Chorus) 


Stray in the herd and the boss said kill it, 
So I shot him in the rump with the handle of the skillet. (Chorus) 


I herded and I hollered and I done very well, 
Till the boss said, "Boys, just let 'em go to hell.” (Chorus) 


. My seat in the saddle, and I gave a little shout, 


The lead cattle broke and the herd went about. (Chorus) 


Well, I met a little gal and I offered her a quarter, 
She says, "Young man, I'm a gentleman's daughter." (Chorus) 


I'm going back to town and draw my money, 
And when I get there I'll see my honey. (Chorus) 


I went to my boss to draw on the roll, 
He said ol’ boy, "you're nine dollars in the hole."" (Chorus) 


I'll sell my horse and I'll sell my saddle, 
You can go to hell with your longhorn cattle. (Chorus) 


No more a cow-puncher to sleep at my ease 
With the crawlin' of the lice and the bitin' of the fleas. (Chorus) 
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The Cowboy’s Lament 
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Much of the cowboy's work is done in solitude, and singing relieves the monot- 
ony of the night watch and the long day on the range. This doleful tune has many 
versions, some current in England and Ireland. The Irish version is about a 
soldier, the English variant about a dashing lover whose many amours follow the 
coffin to the cemetary. Regardless of the version, the tune is probably the 
forerunner of the "blues." 


Moderately and freely 


walked 
by your 


out in the’ streets of La te - do; AS —.._— walked 
out - fit that you are a cow -boy,"’ These words he did 


re - do one day, I spied a young cow-boy all wrapped _ in white 
bold - ly walked by: "Come set down be - side me and hear my sad 


lin - en, Wrapped in white lin - en the clay. 2. "I wrong. 
sto - ry, I'm shot’ in the  breastand I must die." 3.Oh 


3. "Oh, beat the drum slowly and play the fife lowly, 
Play the dead march as you carry me along; 
Take me to the valley, and lay the sod o'er me. 
For I'm a young cowboy and I know I've done wrong." 


4. "Tt was once in the saddle I used to go dashing, 
It was once in the saddle I used to go gay; 
First to the bar-house and then to the card house; 
Shot in the breast and I am dying today." 


5. "Have sixteen gamblers come handle my coffin, 
And sixteen cowboys come sing me a song. 
Take me to the graveyard and place the lilies o'er me, 
For I'm a poor cowboy and I know I've done wrong." 


6. "Go bring me a cup, a cup of cold water, 
To cool my parched lips," the cowboy then said; 
Before I returned his soul had departed, 
And gone to the roundup, the cowboy was dead. 


7. We beat the drum slowly and played the fife lowly 
And bitterly wept as we bore him along; 
For we all loved our comrade, so brave, young and handsome, 
We all loved our comrade, although he'd done wrong. 
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Starving to Death 
on a Government Claim 
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Many a pioneer who adventured into the West to seek his fortune soon lost all he 
had—except his sense of humor. To the rhythmic patter of The Irish Washer- 
woman, this claim holder sings of his troubles on the "elegant plain."' To go 
West meant to enter into a never-ending battle against a seeming conspiracy of 
nature: rain, drought, blizzards, heat, bugs, grasshoppers, and vermin. 
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rah for Lane Coun-ty the land of the free, The land of the bed-bug, grass- 
bach-lor I am, and Tom Hightis my name,— You'll find me out West in _ the 


hop - per, and flea;_ I'll sing of her prais-es and boast of her fame,— While 
coun-try of fame;— You'll find me out West on an el - e- gant plain, And 


starv- ing to death on gov - ern-ment claim.2. An old rest of 
starv-ing to death on gov- ern-ment claim.3.My__ 


3. My house it is built of the natural soil, 
The walls are constructed according to Hoyle; 
The roof has not pitch, but is level and plain, 
I always get wet if it happens to rain. 


4. How happy am I when I crawl into bed, 
A rattlesnake hisses a tune at my head; 
And the gay little centipede all without fear, 
Crawls over my pillow and into my ear. 


5. My clothes are all ragged, my language is rough, 
My bread is corndoger, both solid and tough; 
But yet Iam happy, and live at my ease, 
On sorghum molasses, bacon and cheese. 


6. Now all you claim holders, I hope you will stay, 
And chew your hardtack till you're toothless and gray; 
But for myself, I'll no longer remain 
To starve like a dog on a government claim. 


7. Good-by to Lane County where blizzards arise, 
Where the sun never sinks and a flea never dies; 
And the wind never ceases but always remains, 

Till it starves us all out on our government claims. 


8. Good-by to Lane County, farewell to the West, 
I'll travel back East to the girl I love best, 
I'll stop off at Texas and marry me a wife, 
And stop eatin’ corn bread for the rest of my life. 
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The Little Old Sod Shanty on the Plain 
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Alan Lomax tells of a pioneer woman frying pancakes while her partner held an 
old umbrella over the stove. Sod houses were the order of the day on the 
prairies, timber being scarce. Still, there was no lack of humor and hope. 
The sod-buster remembered the old tune about The Log Cabin in the Lane when 
he sang this adaptation. 
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look -ing ra -ther seed- y now while hold -ing down my _ claim, And my 
tath- er like the no - vel ~ty of liv - ing in this way, Though my 


vic -tuals are not - ways of the best; 
bill of fare is - ways ra- ther tame. 


my 
my 


. 


In 
In 


rest, 
Sam, 


to 
the howl -ing bliz-zard 


Un - cle 


nes - tle down 
of 


I 
the land 
the West 
the board roof lets 


as 
on 


While 


‘round me 
clam 


a 
glass, 


shy - ly 
a 


Ss 


mice play 


hap - py 
win- dows have no 


ah 


my 


on 


shan - ty 


old sod 


lit - tle 
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grass, 


slinks up through the 


(Chorus) 


My clothes are plastered o'er with dough, I'm looking like a fright, 


I little thought that I'd come down to burning twisted hay 
And everything is scattered ‘round the room, 


In the little old sod shanty on my claim. 
But I wouldn't give the freedom that I have out in the West 


But when I left my eastern home, a bachelor so gay, 
For the table of the eastern man's old home. 


To try and win my way to wealth and fame, 


er 
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3. Still I wish that some kind-hearted girl would pity on me take, 


And relieve me from the mess that I am in; 

The angel, how I'd bless her if this her home she'd make 

In the little old sod shanty on my claim. 

And we would make our fortunes on the prairies of the West, 
Just as happy as two lovers we'd remain; 

We'd forget the trials and troubles we endured at the first, 
In the little old sod shanty on our claim. (Chorus) 


And if kindly fate should bless us with now and then an heir, 
To cheer our hearts with honest pride of fame, 

O then we'd be contented for the toil that we had spent 

In the little old sod shanty on our claim. 

When time enough had lapsed and all of those little brats 
To noble man- and womanhood had grown, 

It wouldn't seem half so lonely as around us we should look, 
And see the little old sod shanty on our claim. (Chorus) 
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The Reaper on the Plain 
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The music was composed by George Frederick Root (1820-1895), with lyrics by 
the contemporary poet C.G. Eastman. During the Civil War, Root composed 
some of the top hit tunes of the century. He is best known for the Battle Cry of 
Freedom, Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, The Vacant Chair, and Wake Nicodemus. 
The melodic flavor of this song, in which Root pays tribute to the farmer, was 
the national style of the period. 


Medium tempo 


Bend- ing o'er his sick-le 'mid the ey - low grain, Lo! the stur-dy reap-er, reap-ing 
Long I've stood and pomderd gaz-ing from the hill, While the stur-dy reap-er, sung and 


on the _ plain; Sing - ing as the sick- le gath-ers to his hand 
la - bor'd still. Bend - ing o'er his sick-le,'mid the yel - low. grain, 


Rust -ling in its ripe - ness,the glo -ry of _ his land. 
Hap - py and con-tent ed__._—- reap-ing on the plain. 


Mark the grain be -fore i sway -ing in the wind, 
And as up-on my jour - ney leave the ma - ple tree, 


And the e ven gav fol - low-ing be - hind, 
Think - ing of the dif fer-ence be tween the man and me, 


und in arm- ful bun - dles, stand-ing one by one, The yes-ter'morn-ing's la - 
turn a-gain to see him reap-ing on theplain, And al-mostwishmy la-bor were the 


ri - pens in 
sick - le and 


The Farmer Comes to Town 
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Government land grants enabled railroads to spread over the western plains. 
Farmers began to ship bumper crops, making the Middle West the bread basket 
of the world. Then came the squeeze: the railroads raised freight and storage 
rates, banks foreclosed on many farms. The farmers fought back by organizing 
the Grange movement, the Farmers’ Alliance, the Greenback Party—and with 
songs such as this. 


Schottische (not fast) 


. When the farm - er comes to town With his 
law - yer hangs a-round While the 
bank - er says he's broke And the 


wag - on bro - ken down, Oh, the farm - er is the man who feeds them 
butch -er cuts a pound, Oh, the farm - er is the man who feeds them 
mer-chant's up in smoke, They for - get that it's the far - merfeeds them 
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If you'll on - ly look andsee, I think youwill a-gree That the 
all. And the preach-er and thecook Go a-stroll-ing by thebrook, Oh, the 
It would put themto the test If the’ farm-er took a rest, Then they'd 
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Eb BL7 Eb Chorus (Eb) 


farm -er is the man who feeds them all. The farm-er is the man, 
farm -er is the man who feeds them all. The farm-er is the man, 
know that it's the farm -er feeds them all. The farm-er is the man, 
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farm -er is the man, cred - it till the fall; Then they 
farm -er is the man, Lives on cred - it till the fall; With the 
farm -er is the man, Lives on cred - it till the fall; And his 


him by the hand, And they lead himfrom _ the land, And the 
int - 'rest rate so high, It's a won -der he don't die, For the 
pants are wear - ing thin, His con - di - tion it's a sin, He's for - 


mid - dle man's the one’ who gets it 
mort-gageman's the one who gets it 
got that he's theman who feeds them 


The Washing Day 


A BALLAD FOR WET WEATHER 
FO OR KIO IOI IO IO IO IO IO IOI tO tok 


Tall tales and comic songs were an inseparable part of the buoyant spirit of the 
growing nation. They were as democratic as a frontier tavern. Traveling 
troupes of the American Minstrel stage, also known as "Knights of the Burnt 
Cork, " presented their creations to eager audiences, creating a big demand 
for sheet music. This comical song with all its exaggeration reflects the spirit 
of the common man during the frontier migrations. Here are the forerunners 
of Tin Pan Alley. 


Bouncy, with humor 


D (open 5ths, bagpipe effect) 
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sky withclouds was o-ver cast, The 
Kate, she is a bon-nie wife, There's 


a 
be- gan to _ fall; wife she whipp'd the chil - dren, 
so free from e vil, Un less up - on a wash- ing day, 


pret - ty squall: She bade and with a frown-ing look To 
is the dev i The ver - kit - tens on the earth, They 


out of the way; 
not - ven play; 


a wash-ing day! 


a wash-ing day! For ‘tis thump, thump, scrub, scrub, 


de'il a bit of com-forthere, Up- on a wash-ing day. 2.My__ mor-tal wash-ing day. 


3. I meta friend who ask'd of me, 
How long's poor Kate been dead? 
Lamenting the good creature, gone 
And sorry I was wed 
To such a scolding vixen, while 
He had been far away! 
The truth it was, he chanced to come 
Upon a washing day! (Chorus) 
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I ask'd him then to come and dine, 
"Come, come," quoth I, "Ods buds, 
I'll no denial take, you must; 

Tho' Kate be in the suds!" 

But what we had to dine upon, 

In truth I cannot say, 

But I think he'll never come again 
Upon a washing day! (Chorus) 


On that sad morning when I rise, 
I put a fervent prayer, 

To all the Gods, that it may be 
Throughout the day quite fair! 
That not a cap nor handkerchief 
May in the ditch be laid, 

For should it happen so, egad, 

I get a broken head! (Chorus) 


Old Homer sang a royal wash, 
Down by a crystal river; 

For dabbling in the palace halls 
The King permitted never 

On high Olympus, Beauty's queen, 
Such troubles well may scout 
While Jove and Juno with their train 
Put all their washing out. 


Chorus : 


Ah! happy Gods, they fear no sound, 
Of thump and scold away; 

But smile to view the perils of 

A mortal washing day. 


On Top of Old Smoky 
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“Lonesome tune," the mountaineer calls it. A whole book can be written about 
the melodic flavor of this tune as well as of such American folk songs as Down 
in the Valley, My Horses Ain't Hungry, Home on the Range, and others in this 
collection. The melodic mold flows right out of our Revival hymns and re- 
enacts the whole story of the Protestant Reformation on the Atlantic seaboard. 
The verses are innocent, yet so very convincing. Ever absent is the chase for 
virginity and brutal tragedy of the love motive in the ballads of the "Old World." 
The lamenting tune rolled with those white-domed homes on wheels. It was 
probably played in the evenings around the fire and blown softly on a harmonica 
by a weary wagoner. 


Medium tempo C7 F 


cov-ered with snow, 
take all you have, 


lost my _ true en from court-ing too 
false-heart - ed Mn will lead you to the 


Not one 


And a 


4 


worse than 
poor girl 


will 


thief he 


court~ ing 


A 
3.They'll hug you and 


And the grave will 


Now 
2. 


part - ing 
turn you 


and 
and 
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3. They'll hug you and kiss you 


And tell you more lies 
Than cross-ties on the railroad 
Or stars in the skies. 


Come all you fine maidens 
And listen to me, 

Never place your affection 
On a green willow tree. 


For the leaves they will wither 
The roots they will die, 

You'll all be forsaken 

And never know why. 


On top of Old Smoky 

All covered with snow, 
I lost my true lover 
From courtin' too slow. 
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Buffalo Hunters 


1 OO kok kok kok ok kok ok kkk koko kok ok 


Gone is the buffalo from the banks of the Ohio and the western plains, but many 


ing song today. Once the herds 
and every season they migrated 


from the Texas plains north and back again, the Indians always hunting them for 
When the U.S. Government put a bounty on buffalo hides, the 


communities still sing and dance to this lilt 
chase and the slaughter began. 


stretched for miles in countless thousands, 


their yearly meat. 


Medium tempo, lusty feeling 


ye brisk young 


1. Come — 


fine young 


ye 


log 


far - off 


you fine 


some 
build 


to 
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range 
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want 
love 


fel - lows, 
dies, 


la - 


hunt the buf - fa - 


we'll 


Oh, 


cab- ins, By 


coun 


Oh, we'll hunt the buf - fa 


cane-brake And we'll hunt 


3. You can knit and you can sew 
And the boys will plow and hoe 
We'll all work together 
And we'll hunt the buffalo. (Chorus) 


4. Oh, the cat will paw the monkey 
And the chicks will roost and crow 
We'll ramble in the canebrake 
And we'll hunt the buffalo. (Chorus) 
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Drill, Ye Tarriers, Drill 
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The Irish-Americans who blasted rocks to help build our railroads are honored 
in this song, credited to Thomas Casey, an entertainer of the "rough-and-ready" 
variety. After publication in 1888, the song became a favorite number in Frank 
Hoyt's comical act, The Brass Monkey. With its hammering beat, appealing 
melody, and lusty swing, Drill, Ye Tarriers, Drill was quickly adopted throughout 
the land. It is recognized today as a truly American song. 


Forcefully, but not fast 


1. Ev - ‘ry morn-ing at sev-en o'- clock, There's. twen-ty tar-ri-ers a - 
2. fore- man was one John Mc - Cann, By he was 


work-in' on the rock, And the boss comes a-long and he_ says, ''Keep still And 
blame mean man; Last week a pre-ma-ture blast went off And a 


come down heav-y with the cast i - ron drill." po ae , 
in the air went Big Jim Goff. rill, ye tan~si~ ers, 


It's__ work all day 


su-gar in your tay Down be-hind the rail - way, And drill, ye tar-ri-ers, 


3. 


Next time pay day comes around, 

Jim Goff a dollar short was found 

When asked, ‘What for" came this reply; 

"You're docked for the time you was up in the sky."’ (Chorus) 


The boss was a good man down to the ground, 
And he married a woman six feet ‘round; 

She baked good bread and she baked it well, 

She baked it hard as the holes in hell. (Chorus) 
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The E-ri-e Canal 
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Eight years of back-breaking toil by husky Irish "bog-trotters" built the 425- 
mile long canal which linked the Atlantic Ocean and the Hudson River with the 
Great Lakes. In 1825 the Sequoia Chief sailed into New York Harbor from 
Buffalo. By 1845 four thousand canal-boats and twenty-five thousand "canallers" 
plied the water highway to the west. In time, over one-hundred lusty, light- 
hearted verses were added to the song. 


Forceful G 


l.Wewere for-ty milesfrom Al - ba-ny, For - 
load-ed down with bar - ley, We were 


get it I nev- er shall. Whata_ ter-ri-ble storm we had one night On the 
chock - up full on rye; Andthe Cap - tain he looked down on me Witha 


Oh,the E- ri - e wasia - ris~ ing, 


was get - ting low, scarce-ly think we'll get a drink'Till we 
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3. The cook we had upon our deck 
Stood six feet in her socks; 
Her hand was like an elephant's ear, 
Her breadth would open the locks. (Chorus) 


4, Our cook she was a grand old gal, 
She had a ragged dress. 
We hoisted her upon a pole, 
As a signal of distress. (Chorus) 


5. Oh, the girls are in the Police Gazette, 
The crew are all in jail; 
And I'm the only sea cook's son 
That's left to tell the tale. (Chorus) 
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My Horses Ain’t Hungry 
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In the realm of love and courtship, frontier living cultivated a new type of 
chivalry. Although the building of the West was rough and violent, a note of 
restraint, coupled with humor and satire, found its way into the American love 
song. These elements replaced the brutal tragedy of unrequited love which 
saddened so many old English ballads. In this lilting song the lover is bashful. 
He feels he is not wanted, but willful Polly is very convincing and has her way. 


Johnnie 


Quick Waltz F Bb 


hors-es ain't hun - gry, they won't eat your 
par-ents don't like me, they say I'm too 


fare you well, 
not 


know they don't like you, but ? You know I'm your 


ao ee a 
(F) C7 IY Johnnie 
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Johnnie: Polly: 

4. I know you're my Polly, 5. Yes, I will go with you, 
I've not long to stay, You're poor I am told; 
So go with me, darling, It's your love I am after, 
We'll feed on the way. Not silver and gold. 
Johnnie: Polly: 

6. We'll load our belongings, 7. Ihate to leave mama, 
We'll drive till we come She treats me so kind, 
To some lonely little cabin, But I'll do as I promised 
We'll call it our own. That Johnnie of mine. 

Polly: 


8. So goodbye, dear mama, 
I'm leaving today, 
We'll drive on a little further 
And feed on our way. 
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Down in the Valley 
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The tones and verses of this song move like the lonely, wishful whisper of the 
wind over hills and valleys. High above the noise of wheels and railroad 
whistles, it etches the blue of the sky as well as the “blue” note in human 
emotion. The melodic pattern of the first four tones in this melody has been 
used by many composers in the past in symphonic and other instrumental compo- 
sitions; it unconsciously worked its way into our early spirituals. By the 19th 
century, the familiar strain was heard to such lines as ‘'How dry I am" and the 
opening bars of Home on the Range. Here is some evidence as to the father of 
our "blues" music. 


Slowly, with deep feeling G D7 G 
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val-ley so 
vio-lets love 


hear the wind 
I love 


2. Ro-ses_ love 


3. Hear the wind blow, dear, 
Hear the wind blow, 
Hang your head over, 
Hear the wind blow. 


4. If you don't love me, 
Love whom you please; 
Put your arms ‘round me, 
Give my heart ease. 


5. Throw your arms ‘round me, 
Before it's too late; 
Throw yours ‘round me, 
Feel my heart break. 


6. Writing this letter, 
Containing three lines, 
Answer my question: 
"Will you be mine?" 


7. “Will you be mine, dear, 
Will you be mine?" 
Answer my question: 
"Will you be mine?” 


8. Go build me a castle 
Forty feet high; 
So I can see him, 
As he goes by. 
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The Monkey’s Wedding 


KaKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KKK kk kkk kkk kk kkk kkk kkk kkk 


After a hard day's work of felling trees and other frontier chores, dancing was 
fun and a delightful relief in the evening hours. The sparkling rhythms of this 
"fiddle" tune embroider a melody of Irish origin and make the strings jingle 
like little silver bells. Caricature and yarning were features of the minstrel 
stage during the mid-19th century, and the verses in this ditty are an example of 
this style. 


Lively (Polka style) 


Mon - key mar-ried the 
do you think they 


Bab-oon's sis-ter, Gave hera tug and then he kissed her, He kissed so hard he 
had for sup-per? Black-eyed peas and bread and but - ter. Ducks inthe duck house 


raised a_blis- ter, She set up a é brides-maid_ stuck on__ 
all a.- flut - ter, Pick- led oys-ters : chest-nuts_ raw and__ 


some court plas-ter, 


sad dis - as - ter, But it soon got__— 
cor = ner ‘post - ed, Wait-ing for the—_ 


Jor” 0S GS) GS ) ) See, Ga SS 


Stuck so__ hard it. could-n't stick fas - ter; 


Sure -ly___'twas  a__ 


boiled and roast-ed, Ap-ples_sliced and—_ on _ ~- _ ions toast-ed, Mu-sic__ in the— 
EO oe UO ee 
ee ee ees eee 


3. What do you think the bride was dressed in? 
White gauze veil and a green glass breast pin. 
Red kid shoes; she was all interesting, 

She was quite a belle. 


Chorus: 


The bridegroom swelled with a white shirt collar, 
Black socks that cost a dollar, 

Large false whiskers the fashion to follow, 

He cut a monstrous swell. 


4. What do you think was the tune they danced to? 
What was the theme they romanced to? 
Tails in the way and some got pinched too, 
‘Cause they were too long. 


Chorus : 


What do you think they had for a fiddle? 
An old banjo with a hole in the middle, 
A tambourine made out of a griddle, 
And that's the end of my song. 
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Styling and Strumming 


Throughout their history Americans have been 
singing and making music for and about them- 
selves. Their instruments have been richly varied, 
originating from need and custom, and sometimes 
through the ingenuity of the music-maker. They 
have used voice, handclaps, foot-taps; and bones, 
whistles, drums, kazoos, jugs, bottles, washboards 
and washtubs; and the tools of labor, such as the 
ring of a hammer on steel, or the whack of an 
axe on wood. 

Different musical instruments evolved out of, or 
were influenced by, the nature of the work per- 
formed by the music-makers, or in different cli- 
mates, or with different nationalities. A sailor on 
a whaling ship might bring with him a small con- 
certina, or an ocarina; a cowboy might strum a 
Spanish guitar, brought up from Mexico, Dul- 
cimers, jews-harps, citherns, mandolins, guitars, 
banjos, drums, pianos—all helped create American 
folk music, and each contributed much to the fan- 
tastic array of instrumental and vocal styles that 
make up our national music. 

The guitar, of course, is far and away the most 
popular instrument for accompanying these songs. 
Within the realm of this one instrument there 
exists a wide variety of styles, suitable to the song, 
the occasion, or the custom of the locality in which 
the song was originally sung. There is the crisp, 
solid, bass-chord simplicity of the Southern Moun- 
tain music; the florid, Mexican-derived accompany- 
ments from the Southwest; the poly-rhythmic in- 
tensity of the Mississippi delta blues; the intricate 
melodic patterns of the finger-picking styles of the 
Southern Negro, and so forth. 

Most of the songs presented here should be 
accompanied by one of the “folk” instruments 
—the guitar, banjo, autoharp, dulcimer, etc. These 
instruments have been traditionally used as accom- 
panying instruments, and for good reason: they 
play chords easily, their tone is such that it blends 
well with the voice, and they are easily portable. 

But whether you use a guitar, or a banjo, or a 
piano, the most important thing is to try to express 
what the song is saying, and with some thought 
about the setting in which the song was originally 
sung or written. Some songs, for instance, are tra- 
ditionally sung a capella, and an instrument might 
inhibit the freedom and beauty of the song. This 
is especially true of work songs and religious songs. 
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by HAPPY TRAUM 


Certain ballads, too, can be sung unaccompanied, 
which allows the story-singer the liberty of chang- 
ing the phrasing or the melody line to suit his 
purpose. Listening to traditional singers, such as 
Jean Ritchie, Horton Barker, or Ewan MacColl, 
helps tremendously in understanding the beauty 
and intricacy of a capella singing. 

Of course, most of the songs here can use ac- 
companiment, and sometimes the simplest strum 
can be the most effective. A downstroke across the 
strings of the guitar at the beginning of each meas- 
ure, or each line, might be enough to give some 
songs a framework and tonality, and at the same 
time keep the accompaniment sparse enough so 
that the singing can be rhythmically and melod- 
ically free. 

Perhaps the most common type of guitar ac- 
companiment is the rhythmic “oom-pah” strum, 
where the thumb plays a bass note, followed by a 
chord played on the top three strings with the 
first three fingers (index, middle, ring) of the right 
hand. This pattern can be used for both slow or 
fast songs, in 2/4 or 4/4 time (oom-pah oom-pah), 
or in 3/4 (oom-pah-pah, oom-pah-pah). This basic 
pattern may be embellished by playing arpeggios, 
or broken chords. The thumb plays the same bass 
notes, but instead of a solid chord, the fingers pick 
out the individual strings of the chord, giving it a 
more flowing sound. The arpeggios are best used 
to accompany the slow, quiet songs and ballads. 
This type of simple accompaniment has been used 
beautifully and effectively by many professional 
folksingers. Many guitarists play this style with a 
plectrum, or flat pick, rather than in the “finger 
style.” Used much more commonly among tradi- 
tional country musicians, the pick gives a sharp, 
solid sound to the bass strings, which is especially 
important when playing with other instruments. 

As you make your way through the songs in this 
book, pick out one that strikes your fancy and try 
singing it, fitting the chords in and getting the 
feel of the song. Once you have established the way 
the song goes, you will want to make a more 
definite arrangement, so start playing with different 
ideas for your accompaniment. The best guideline 
as to which strum, if any, to use would be the 
melody itself and its meter, but there are other 
hints given, too. Each song has a brief instruction 
as to the pace of the song (lively, moderate, steady 


tempo, etc.), and a paragraph giving pertinent in- 
formation about its historical setting. These are 
important clues as to the type of accompaniment 
that would best suit it. 

Many songs in this collection can be beautifully 
accompanied with the basic bass-chord strum. Let’s 
take The E-ri-e Canal as an example: 


J t it J f Ltd 
We're / forty miles from / Albany 
t 4 tiWD7t JG ft 
For / get it I never / shall, 

Lf 4 t W7 tf VG t Le 
What a / terrible storm we / had one night 
tCm IGND7 fT JG ft 
On the / Erie Ca /nal. / 


Other songs, such as Ho! Westward Ho!, The 
Little Old Sod Shanty, The Farmer Comes to 
Town, and The Monkey’s Wedding, can also 
be accompanied in this way. Similarly, most of 
the songs in 3/4 can be accompanied with the 
bass-chord-chord strum. 

More easy-going songs, such as The Old Chis- 
holm Trail or El-a-noy, might be accompanied by 
a smooth, flowing arpeggio. The Ox Driving Song 
or Drill, Ye Tarriers, Drill would need a more vig- 
orous, dramatic strum; perhaps a bass-chord pat- 
tern in which the chord is strummed, rather than 
plucked, with a strong down-stroke across the 
strings. Of course, no two accompaniments will be 
alike, and it is the guitarist himself who must 
decide which strum he is going to use with which 
song, how fast or slow he will play it, and other 
decisions that will make his work creative and 
satisfying. 

The basic bass-chord strumming is often made 
more interesting by the insertion of bass runs be- 
tween the chord changes. These runs are usually 
in harmony with the melody, going up or down 
the scale from the root of the chord you are on to 
the root of the chord to which you are changing. 
(For instance, if the chord change is from C to 
G7, the bass notes in the run would be C, B, A, G. 
The run would have to start enough beats ahead of 
the chord change so that the last bass note in the 
tun is also the first bass note in the new chord.) 
Adding bass runs to your accompaniment can be 
an important step in creating interesting settings 
for your songs. 

It would be safe to say that with the mastering 
of the specific skills mentioned above, and the 
basic chords diagrammed below, the average per- 
son would be able to play and enjoy the songs in 
this book, and derive many hours of pleasure for 
himself, his family, and his friends. It should also 


be kept in mind, though, that the intricacies of the 
different styles of folk guitar are so varied that most 
students may study and practice for years before 
they have mastered all of them. It takes many 
hours of listening to live and recorded performances 
by folk musicians to really understand and become 
familiar with the art of accompanying folk songs 
in the traditional manner. 


Chord Chart 


In addition to the piano settings, chord letters 
have been placed over the music for the guitarist. 
Most of the chords are simple enough for a begin- 
ner to play with little difficulty. We are including 
here a reference chart of the chords used in this 
book as an aid to the learning guitarist. 

Because of the way the guitar is tuned, certain 
keys are much more difficult to play in than others, 
and it would take a fairly experienced guitarist to 
be able to play in such keys as F, Bb, and Eb. 
Therefore, I would suggest the use of that in- 
genious device called a capo. This is a clamp, some- 
times made of metal, sometimes elastic, with a 
bar that presses against all six strings simultane- 
ously, thereby raising the pitch of the entire guitar. 
With the use of the capo, you can finger a chord, 
such as C, but it will come out higher than with- 
out the capo (one half-step higher for each fret 
you put it on). Place the capo on the first fret, 
and the chord is no longer a C, but a C#. If you 
play the other chords in the key of C, they too 
will be raised by one half-step, and you will be 
playing in the key of C# (C#, F#, and G#7). 
This way, you can play in the key of Bb by play- 
ing in A with the capo on the first fret. Or, you 
can play in Eb by placing the capo on the third 
fret and playing in C. For Gm, you would play 
in Em with the capo on the third fret, and so 
forth. 

Some of the more difficult chords are given here 
in two versions; one is a simplified, four-string, 
pattern, and the other is the full six-string chord, 
played with a barre. That is, the first finger presses 
all the strings at a given fret, while the remaining 
fingers form a chord position in front of the first 
finger, which is really acting as a movable capo. 
For instance, the full Bb chord is actually an A 
chord position, moved up one fret (one half-step), 
with the first finger barring across the first fret. 
Similarly, the Gm is an Em chord moved up three 
frets (three half-steps), with the first finger bar- 
ring across the third fret. Although the simplified 
chords can often be used quite effectively, the 
stronger and more useful six-string barre chords 
are tremendously important to the serious guitarist. 
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GUITAR CHORDS 


F7 (barred) Fm Fm (barred) 


or 


Bb (barred) Bb7 Bb7 (barred) B B (barred) 


x Do not play this string. 
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